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INFANT JESU 


Little one! Pretty one! Little one! 
Didst Thou come down 
From the all glorious 


Pretty one! 
Crying for mother! 
Hungry and needing care 


Leaving thy crown? Like any other! 


Little one! Pretty one! Little one! Pretty one! 


Rosy lips sweet; Oh Thou didst make 
Dear little dimpled hands, All babies holy 


Soft tiny feet. For thy baby sake! 


Way & Williams - Publishers - "lhe Monadnock 
Chicago 
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bes unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 

as are in sympathy with the 

movement toward undogmatic 

religion, to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian | 

churches and kindred societies 

on the basis of absolute mental 

liberty; to secyre a closer and 

more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Soctettes. 


We have spoken editorially of Milton’s Christmas 
hymn. This was the Christmas offering of All Souls 
Church of this city this year to its children. A few 
extra copies were published without the church im- 


print and are offered for sale at this office. See adver- 
tisement. | 
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A letter from the director-general of the Nashville 
Exposition, received by the Liberal Congress: “Your 
favor of the 7th was submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee at a regular meeting held last Thursday, and a 
cominittee was appointed to select gentlemen for a 
local committee to aid in securing the Congress of 
Religions for. the Centennial, and also to see what ar- 
rangements could be made toward providing for a 
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The situation in Cuba grows more and more pathetic. 

The exigences of war have ripened into the atrocities 

vot | 263 of barbarism. We are sléw to believe in the necessity 
gg oe Ft ag oO pp a of battle and are patient with the reserve of our execu- 
MIE LIBERAL CONGRESS: tive in this direction, but there are other coercions than 
The Coming of Christ (poem)—Wm. Brunton those which go from powder and bullet. It is high 

| ae Tee Spirit of Christmas Saith time that negotiations of a decisive character were in- 
stituted. It is a low life that a high nation leads when 

it is not quick to defend the weak and to espouse the 


Helps ‘to High Living 268 
cause of the down-trodden. Albeit, war should be the 


‘rom a Christmas Hymn (poem)-—-Alfred Domet.... 268 
Santa Claus’ Surprise (a True Christmas Story)-- 

last grim necessity of a civilized nation as a civilized 
nan, 
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Out of every clime and people, 
Under every holy name, 

To the everlasting gospel, 

Good and glad for age they came, 
So we, in our happy Christmas, 
Breathe the universal creed, 
Clasping hands with distant ages, 
[na brotherhood indeed. 


Sing aloud then, hearts and voices, 

Shout, O new world, free and strong, 

Flail of light—the deathless triumph, 

Sing of love the joyful song, 

Glory be to God the highest—! 

Peace on earth, good will to men? 

Songs of brotherhood and worship, 

Let the world respond again. 

> -<.-+—« , | 
Read Mr. Joiner’s letter from Polo in another col- 

umn. Let those who think with him that the Con- 
cress offers an “opportunity,” join with him-in the 
purpose to “work.” 
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As might be expected, the so-called “religious” 
papers, the denominational organs, have shéwn a dis- 
position to write down the Indianapolis Congress. 
They are charging it with “vagueness,” “glittering 
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eeneralities,’ “wanting in definiteness,” etc., etc. But 
itis a hopeful sign when they unanimously give some 
credit to the spirit, testify to some good things done, 
and recognize ability in spots. ‘This is more of a recog- 
nition than a meeting of this kind could ever have re- 
ceived at the hands of these papers before. All these 
criticisms were dealt out extensively concerning the 
ereat Parliament itself, but although it was dismissed 
as insignificant and of no permanent importance, its 
spirit is working and its message is finding its way into 
the hearts of our churches and affecting the core of 
our denominations. 
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_ The little book entitled, “The Vision of Christ in the 
#octs,” published -by Curts and Jennings of Cincin- 
ati and Eaton and Mains of New York, is a modest 
fttle ninety-cent book, but it is wisely conceived, and 
many more pretentious Christmas publieations will have 
less claim upon popular sympathy and interest, and 
still less wearing power. Prof. Pearson of the North- 
western University has a thoughtful reproduction. 
Milton, Wordsworth, the two Brownings, Tennyson, 


Whittier, Longfellow and Lowell make their contri- 


butions and the principle of selection is so broad as to 


A trial subscription to THE NEW UNITY for three months, 50 cents. 
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include “In Memoriam,” parts of “Saul,” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Cry of the Children,” Wordsworth’s character of 
“The Happy Warrior,’ Whittier’s “My Soul and 1,” 
Longfellow’s “Legend Feautiful,’” and Lowell’s 
“Glance Behind the Curtain.” It is a book to keep, 
and one that will wear, where the complete editions 
of these poets may not go. We thank these workers 
for thus deepening the Christmas graciousness. — 


Pr :-oe- las 


The following bits from recent letters received from 
the directors of the Congress at the secretary’s desk, 
are interesting to our readers: From Vice-President 
T. W. Higginson: “I cordially approve the Nashville 
plan. Weare to have a meeting of the F. R. A. direc- 
tors about it after Christmas.” From Vice-President 
R. Heber Newton: “I note with great pleasure the 
interests of the last Congress. I regret the postpone- 
ment of distinctive missionary work. It appeals to me 
strongly. I view with deepening regret the denomi- 
national jealousies which have stood in the way of what 
seems to me so eminently a practical and unsectarian 
effort as that contemplated by the Congress. May 
the time soon come when it can be taken up.” [Irom 
Director John Faville, Appleton: “I am grateful to 
the Congress for:its courtesy in continuing me as a 
director. I will do what I can to advance its interests. 
| am heartily in favor of the Nashville plan.” 


Oe ii) 


Prof. John Graham Brooks of Harvard University 
has just closed a three months’ extention work in con- 
nection with the University of Chicago. 
lectures have made a profound impression wherever 
they have been given. He speaks with the authority 


of a student and has been able to secure a hearing 


among those who most need to be guided into right 
thinking along sociological lines. Last Sunday night, 
at Mrs. Cdonley’s, Mr. Brooks spoke to a select audi- 
ence on “The problems of Associated Charity.” We 
are sorry to say that Chicago still has intelligent citi- 
zens and earnest men who distrust the wisdom or who 
dlo not see the need of any co-ordination of charitable 
institutions, or at least any need of separating the 
scientific study of the poor from the material aid giv- 
ing to paupers. These men had their hearing. We 
hope they went away to think a little more persistently 
on these lines. Conservatism is obstinate wherever 
displayed, most obstinate when found in connection 
with conscience and the deep ruts of good habits. 
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Christmas Regained. 


A clever definition of Christmas has been recently 


eiven by a commercial gentleman. It is as follows: 
“Christmas is an institution which compels people to 
spend money they have not got for things they do not 
want.” This puts the commercial side of the modern 
Christmas in an extravagant way and this represents 
one of the abuses. Another abuse equally to be de- 
plored is the tendency that reduces Christmas into a 
puppet show for the entertainment of small children. 
Santa Claus, the roly-poly giver of presents, decorated 
with his furs and filthy stub of a pipe, is a poor carica- 
ture of the Saint Nicholas of the Mother Church, who 
gave away his inheritance to save three girls from 
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dishonor, who was the patron saint of boys, he who as 
a babe refused his mother’s breast on fast days. 

To restore Christmas we must needs return to thie 
simplicity of the stable and the gravity of the peasant 
boy in the temple. There is place for comedy. as for 
tragedy. Christmas is a fitting season for merriment, 
and we believe that life should be jolly at times in order 
to be strong and faithful, but the sober side of life 
brings the highest joys and the kindliest emotions. |) 
order to realize this we need to familiarize ourselves aj 
Christmas time with the great inspirations of Christen 
dom, not simply the sublimated, emasculated some- 
thing we call “Liberal Christianity,” . but — the 
mighty historical movement we call  Chris- 
tianity entire, Christianity with its miracles 
and its priesthood, its cardinals and_ cathe 
drals, its stately chants as well as lovely carols; Chris- 
tianity, with its infant God and ‘its triune Deity; Chris- 
tianity, with the sanctities and mysteries that were tan- 
gible and appreciable to rude people and low intelli- 
gences. This is the Christianity that has or is pre- 
paring Europe and America for the Universal Religion, 
the natural religion, the religion of law and of love. 
which alone will satisfy the truly developed, the eman- 
cipated soul. If we would give to our children some- 
thing of the secret of the power of the historic Christ. 
let us take them to the early mass of the Catholic 
church on Christmas morning. If older minds would 
(discover the same power, let them consult the master- 
pieces of Christian literature. Let -them study the 
greatest of Christmas hymns in the English language, 
John Muilton’s hymn, “On the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity,” and remember that it was written by onc 
who early dedicated his life to a high calling, the spot- 
less youth who cherished “a pure mind and a pure 
body,” whom the fellow students in the Cambridge 
University called “The Lady of Christ’s.” 

In 1887 George W. Childs, the banker philanthropist 
of Philadelphia, offered to place a Milton memorial 
window in St. Margaret’s Church, over which Arch- 
deacon Farrar then presided, and he asked our own 
Whittier to write four lines for the window, “because,” 
to use his own words, “Whittier would feel the fullest 
sympathy with the great puritan poet whose spirit 
was so completely that of the Pilgrim fathers.” He 
further said, “I think if Milton were now living he 
would have chosen you to speak for him, as being 
the poet with whose whole tone of mind he would have 
been most in sympathy.” In response to this invita- 
tion our Quaker poet, in his old age, sent these lines: 


“The new world honors him whose lofty plea 

For England’s freedom made her own more sure, 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 

Their common freehold while both worlds endure.” 


This is the poet who, in the ardor of youth, in the 
twenty-first year of his age, wrote his “Ode on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” which Hallam thought 
the most beautiful ode in the English language. In 
a Latin letter to a friend and schoolmate, written on 


the Christmas day that gave the poem birth, he thus 


describes its origin’ | 
‘‘We are engaged in singing the heavenly birth of 
the King of Peace, and the happy age promised by 
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the holy books, and the infant cries and cradling in a 
manger under a poor roof of that God who rules, with 
his father, the kingdom of heaven, and the sky, with 
the new-sprung star in it, and the ethereal choirs of 
hymning angels, and the gods of heathen eld suddenly 
fiecing to their endangered fanes. This ts the gift which 


we have presented to Christ’s natal day. On that very 
morning, at daybreak, tt was first conceived. The 


verses which are composed tn the vernacular, await your 
criticism; you Shall be the judge to whom T shall recite 
them.” 

These words prepare us to take in_ the 
poem entire that which enables us_ to 
regain the Christmas that is lost to many. 
it interprets for us not only the power of historic 
Christianity, but the beauty, majesty and potency of 
the Christ of Christendom, the great redeemer of the 
sin-tossed multitudes, the incarnate God of the soul- 
transforming mediatorship. Let us not make the mis- 
take concerning this Christmas hymn which the the- 
ologians and the dogmatists have made concerning 
the great “Epic of the Fall of Man,” mistaking poetry 
ior philosophy, flights of the imagination for history, 
and poetic fancy for revelation and dogma. Asa mat- 
ter of fact Milton’s own thought concerning many of 
these subjects, revealed in the last thing he ever wrote, 
“A Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” which treatise was 
lost for 150 years and only discovered in 1823, shows 
that Miulton’s own thoughts concerning Jesus and 
many Other subjects was anything but orthodox. In 
that tract 1t becomes apparent that he was an antitrini- 
tarian. With Locke and Newton, he laid aside the 
incomprehensibilities of the Trinity and taught the 
created and subordinate character of the Son, distinct 
irom the Father, inferior to him, the first of creation’s 


glory. In this tract he argued against the popular. 


theology that “God created the universe out of nothing.” 
‘le held to the quaker doctrine of continued revelation 
and the inner light. He rejected infant baptism, the 
\osaic Sabbath, which is also the Puritan Sabbath. 
Hut in this Christmas hymn he dealt not with the doc- 
(rine and dogmas of Christendom, but with the emo- 
tions, the idealities that awoke Europe into life; that 
kindled its imagination until it bloomed into poetry 
and civilization. The hymn is introduced with a four- 
stanza prelude and apostrophe to the muse. The poet 
«wakens before the dawn and realizes the eventful day 
About to be commemorated, and he appeals to the muse 
‘or the inspiration that will enable him to lay a worthy 
present at the babe’s feet. He would anticipate the 
“Star-led wizards” and lay his ode at the blessed feet, 
‘hat the voice of the muse may join with the angel cry.” 


“See how from far upon the eastern road - 
The star-led wizards haste with odors sweet! 
Oh, run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it slowly at His blessed feet! 
Have thou the honor first thy Lord to greet, 
And join thy voice unto the Angel choir, 
Irom out his secret altar touched with hallowed fire.” 


The hymn begins with a description of nature’s 
mood. She “had doffed her gaudy trim” and hid her 
nakedness with “innocent snow.” The third, fourth 
and fifth stanzas delight in the purported historical fact 
that there was no war throughout the world, the key- 
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‘note of perhaps the second greatest Christmas hymn, 


by Alfred Domett. The doors of the temple of Janus 
at Rome, according to the traditions, were closed that 
day because there was “peace throughout the world.” 
Its doors were open only during war and for the war- 
like. The sixth and seventh stanzas dwell upon the 
sublimity of the night. Lucifer, the son of Day, had 
retired, because “a greater sun was about to appear.” 
In stanza eight, we see the “shepherds on the lawn 
chatting,” and we realize that the poet and ‘not the 
theologian speaks, for he speaks of the Christ-birth 
as the coming again of “mighty Pan.” In stanza nine 
the shepherds are startled with “music sweet.” The 
air is thrilled with harmony. In stanzas ten and eleven 
the heavenly hosts appear, the cherubim and seraphim, 
and in stanza twelve, the universe “hang's on its hinges” 
in impressive suspense. In the next stanza the poet 
calls upon the stars to join in the high music, for if 
they can prolong the strain, surely vanity and sin and 
hell itself will vanish, and truth and justice and mercy 
will triumph and heaven will open wide its gates, as set 
forth in stanzas fourteen and fifteen. But such is not 


the decree of fate. He who is to redeem ts yet a smil-- 


ing babe, and he must grow to bear the “bitter cross,” 
fight the horrid forces ere the old dragon underground 
is to be bound—this thought is expressed in stanzas 
sixteen, seventeen and eighteen; The next six stanzas 
pass in review the dominant divinities of the day; 
the gods of the elder world one after another are struck 
dumb and slink away. The oracles of Greece, the 
Lars and Lemures of Rome; the idols of Phoenicia, 
Lybia and Tyre; Moloch, the brutish gods of the Nile, 
and the sanctities of Memphis, all feel the weight of the 
“infant’s hand,” and while the sun “still in bed is cur- 
tained,” each fettered ghost slips to his several grave. 
Then in the closing stanza the poet becomes mindful 
that his song is too long drawn out, becomes tedious, 
and so he cuts short his offering at the cradle of the 
Christ-child, and he leaves him in the courtly stable, 
where “bright harnessed angels sit in order service- 
able.” 

This much of introduction is offered in the hope 
that it will lead many of our readers to study the great 
poem for themselves. It is always to be remembered 
that high poetry lends itself not to easy reading and the 
yreat poets revenge themselyes on those who visit them 
hut once. Whatever the thought defects and the false 
theology in this poem may be, they are discoverable 
only to him who passes beyond and does not stop this 
side of the sublimity there presented. It is by rising to 
these levels and then passing still higher that the 
believer in universal religion is to regain the Christmas 
spirit in its simplicity and seriousness. Recognizing 
the sublimity of its history, the majesty of its power, 
do we in the name of universal religion, bid our readers 
a Merry Christmas! 
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The President’s Message. 


The church is not the state, but it is interested deeply 
in all civic progress. We therefore owe no apology 
for discussing the message recently sent to Congress 
by President Cleveland. These messages, as a rule, 
are never acted upon by Congress, and little attention 
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is paid to them by the people. It is, however, of vast 
importance to us to have a president in whose judg- 
ment we can have confidence; for while his message 
is not influential it is indicative. It shows what he will 
try to accomplish when he has a chance, and the chief 
executive finds opportunities, as we know very well, to 
affect our public policy. 

So far as foreign policy is concerned our: president 
has always been conspicuous for the unexpected. 
While running a close risk of war with England, he has 
allowed an outrageous war of annihilation to go on 
in Cuba, as if we were bound to interfere for some 
boundaries for Venezuela in South America, while we 
were diplomatically prevented from interposing to stop 
the butchery of our nearest neighbors. 

Turning to home affairs, this message, spoken of 
venerally as a rather dull affair, is very far from being 
such. It is not a great paper in the way of startling 
suggestions, but it is more than great in its deeply 
pondered analysis of our civic and financial conditions. 
After all the protracted contest between the mono- 
metalists and the bimetalists the message probably 
expresses the after conclusion of both parties that the 
vovernment must return to constitutional limitations 
and get out of banking. Mr. Cleveland says he is 
more assured than ever that we can have no finan- 
cial soundness until government obligations necessar- 
ily payable in gold are withdrawn from circulation. 
The muddle into which our persistent extra constitu- 
tional governmental policy has plunged us 1s admirably 
shown by him. But let us understand farther that this 
assumption of power on the part of the national govern- 
ment—over and beyond what the constitution grants— 
is not felt in our currency alone. Tt is leading us in 
niany ways into a tangle that bids fair to destroy federal 
unity and create consolidated government. Every 
student of politics and history comprehends that a 
consolidated government cannot long hold together 
over a whole continent. 

Mr. Cleveland’s discussion of trusts and monopolies 
is necessary as well as wise. Dut that legislation can 
yoke in business combinations and make them pull for 


altruistic ends 1s hardly supposable. We have got to 
20 back and find where in our institutional life lies the 
cause Of such monopolistic use of capital. ‘That it has 
been due in a large measure to the sudden invasion of 
steam power into our quiet lives about seventy years 
ago, is not doubtful. That we are also near the end of 
the steam age is equally certain; and with another 
world-power—possibly electricity—we shall probably 
see enormous social and business transformations. The 
possible concentration of wealth will, be 1mmensely 
lessened. But another provoking cause of these enor- 
mous aggregations of power and capital has been class 
legislation. The new doctrine of the Supreme Court 
that an income tax is never constitutional is only the 
culmination of a drift of our national government ever 
since the war of 1860. When it comes to the study of 
causes and remedies it is clear Mr. Cleveland (with Mr. 
Olney) is not the man to solve our severest probtems. 
The stability of Republican institutions, of which he says 
some fine things, ought to mean that we must not run 
in ruts until we end in ruin. That we wait for another 
Thomas Jefferson and such a revolution as he wrought 
in 1800 is evident. Meanwhile it is pleasant to know 
that selfishness is self-destroying, and that our most 
troublesome trusts are falling to pieces of dead rot. 
yee | E. P. P. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hlospitable,ta All Forms of Thought: 


Everyone Re. 
sponsible for His Own. | 


The Coming of Christ. 


llow shall we know the Christ ?—ideal truth, 
The love and grace of all that makes us men? 
Compassion, peace, and purity—as when 

High spirit dream is ours cf virgin youth? 

Comes he from mystic Kast we love in sooth, 
As strangely told by varied gospel pen’? 
Or must the soul begin its search again— 

A gleaner in fair fields—yet sad as Ruth? 

We fain must hold in ancient days he came, 

A youth intense who moved with grace divine, 
And bore with meaning deep his Jewish name, 
That he like sun upon our path might shine, 
And show to man new glories yet may flame, 

New beauties round our noble nature twine! 


What Shakespeare to the poets’ far and wide— 
Has been and is and must perforce remain— 
lor poesy true-—a strong immortal gain,— 

So Jesus doth the realm of mind divide; 

He shows religion robbed of spite and pr ide, 
‘All sweet and simple as the sun and rain, 
Or flowers growing in the verdant plain,— 

A thing like light wherein no shadows hide! 

I‘rom him we learn self-sacrifice and love, 
We see them folded fast in human shape; 

In him we see the serpent and the dove, 

And so forget the wolf and chattering ape; 

And we are touched to seek the life above, 
And from our burdened life “we find escape! 


‘Tis ever so, the law as wide as human need, 
The representative soul shall once appeal 
And bring to men the turning of the year, 

And show the dream can well become the deed; 

e:. He makes thereby a new celestial creed, 
And is a star in heaven by which we steer; 
And is a thought within us pure and clear, 

The lamp of life with living oil to feed! 

Old Socrates walks Athens yet, and speaks 
In discourse deep and strong, provoking mind 

To action—that for truth and right it seeks: 
Aud he, the gentle spirit and refined, 

Allures us up the mountain sides and peaks— 
Until we too are just and pure and kind! 


So not alone in story of the past— 
As phantom faint doth he our brother live, 
He to our souls doth light and beauty give, 
And o’er our path a noonday splendor cast; 
He makes life’s purpose to the spirit vast, 
A thing to serve and love most positive, 
Nor drop the days as water through a sieve, 
Rut like rich seeds in soil for aye to last! 
© welcome. is the thought within the breast, 
The grand ideal kept before the soul, 
It turns aside the wish for outward quest, 
It puts life’s kingdom in our own control, 
Yet sets this life forever sweet and blest 
A sun round which bright stars in order roll! 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


What the Spirit of Christmas Saith. 
(From the New England Magazine.) - 
TO THE NATIONS. 

In view of what the great nations of the earth profess 
to be, and of the teaching which has pervaded their na- 
tional life through the many centuries of their existence, 
their attitude toward one another is simply appalling. 
It is difficult to look at it and believe that the human 
race has any claim to be called either rational or moral. 
They claim to’ be Christian nations. Their rulers 
make solemn profession of the faith of the 


Christ. The Bible is the book of their common respect. 
They kiss its covers and make oath over its righteous and 
peaceful pages. They pronounce with seeming reverence 
the name of the Prince of Peace. They talk of peace in 
private and in public, and profess to desire it, each of them, 
above all earthly things, But “the way of peace have 
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they not known.” The secret of its possession “they have 
)idden from their eyes.” The citizens of these nations and 
their governments and representative legislators act as if 
they believed that the way of hate is the way to peace; 
that jealousy and envy are the cure of like dispositions in 
their rivals. They build massive fortifications against one 
another. They make huge dynamite guns fit to blow the 
heart out of the very earth. They collect great armies of 
the best of their sons, drill the manly will out of thei, 
make them into huge fighting machines, and arm them 
with all the implements of wrath and destruction which in- 
ventive genius can devise. They build hundreds of im- 
mense warships and prowl threateningly about the sea 
with them. To do all these things they rob their popula- 
tions of the fruit of their labors and put the burden of vast 
debts on the backs notveonly of those now living but of 
their children’s children. How much real love for one 
another is there or can there be in nations whieh can 
deliberately and calculatingly Keep up such an attitude 
toward one another? But Christian nations are under as 
solemn obligations to love one another as are Christian 
individuals. Without international love, manifesting itself 
ii appropriate deeds, there can never be peace on earth. 


Armed peace is not peace; it is simply restrained hatred, 


which is not improved in the least in character by the 
restraint. Peace does not grow in fortifications. You can- 
not shoot it from the cannon’s mouth, nor breathe it. out 
in the dynamite blast, nor earry it over the ocean in 
turreted men-of-war. 

Why should nations bearing such an attitude toward one 
another be expected to co-operate in doing a simple aet 
of Christian kindness, like the relief of stricken Armenia? 
They cannot do it; and the Turk, who is in part their 
creature, protected on his diabolical throne by their mutual 
liatreds, their ambitions and their cordon of warships, 
knows that they cannot do it. Their spirit and his are 
too mueh akin! This is the unvarnished truth as to the 
cause of the permission of that horrible phenomenon in the 
Hast, at which all good people have gazed in indignant but 
helpless amazement for a long twelvemonth-—a Christian 
people hunted down and butchered by the tens of thou- 
sands, with half a dozen great powers professedly Chris- 
tian looking unconcernedly on, with five millions of soldiers 
ind nearly a thousand war vessels at their command! 

The spirit of Christmas, which will soon bring us again 
ihe message, “peace on earth, good-will toward men,” what, 
in sooth, does it bid us write to these nations? That all 
this attitude is monstrously wicked and unworthy; that 
they ought to repent of it, with tears of sincere shame, and 
ibandon it at onee and forever; that they dismantle their 
fortifications and cease building warships; that they stop 
conseripting and equipping armies; that they lay not the 
burden of another farthing of the tax of death on their 
‘rushed and groaning populations; that they begin at once 
io “bring forth fruit meet for repentance,” in aiding one 
inother in the promotion of all the arts of spiritual, in- 
tellectual, civil, social and industrial life. If these great 
iud mighty nations would listen to the Christmas voice, 
humble themselves in sackcloth and ashes, and then follow 
the course here indicated,—the only conceivable rational 
ind Christian course,—peace would spring up in a night 
tll over Europe; nihilism and anarchism would die in a 
(day; the Viceroy of China might then travel about Europe 
ind not feel it necessary to take his coffin with him, from 
fear of assassination-at any step of his progress; and even 
the Czar of all the Russias could cross_ the 
inglish channel without having to make the _ trip 
hetween two frowning lines of warships, and_ ride 
through the streets of Paris without the protection of a 
double line of soldiers and police on each side. But so 
long as the old spirit remains and the old attitude is main- 
tained, the nations must pay the penalty of their folly 
‘nd wickedness, not only in money but in fear, degrada- 


tion and shame.—F. TRUEBLOOD, SEC’Y. AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


TO THE CHURCHES. 
There is some truth in the Chinese idea that a right 


ingle is the signature of the devil. 
It is possible for a church to be so thoroughly organized 
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and rubricised that spiritual religion will be driven out. 
Indeed, exactly that has happened in the history of the 
Christian chureh, and, in fact, in the history of all religion. 
When Jesus came he found the church in just that situa- 
tion. There was not a clergyman in the whole ecclesiastical 
establishment whom he chose to be in the company of his 
apostles. The church people were the persistent enemies 
of religion. : 
Jesus Christ was amazingly unconventional, Not only 
was he born amidst conditions at which the ecclesiastics 
of his day would have shuddered, but he lived and spoke 
and thought throughout consistently with that beginning. 
What he wanted was to get close both to God and to his 
brother men, and he put aside every hindrance which 
stood in the way of this divine and human intimacy. No 
ecclesiastical ordinance did he permit to stand as a barrier 
between him and God; he entered directly into the divine 
presence with filial confidence; he spoke to Ged and God 
to him without interpreter. And no prejudice nor social 
tradition kept him from the company of those who were 


in need of him. He was as much interested in the pub-. 


licans as he was in the Pharisees,-and more. It was charac- 
teristically noted of him that he preferred the society of 
Sinners to the company of saints. The social classes of 
his generation could not understand it. They did not try 
to understand it. They called him in all honesty and 
justice by a name which he fully deserved, and which 
he desired to deserve: they called him “the friend of 
publiecans and sinners.” 

Fhe impression which one gets rrom reading the records 
of his life, seeing where he went and what he did and 
hearing his conversations and watehing ‘him in his deal- 
ings with the chureh life of his time, is that nothing could 
have been farther from his purpose than that Christianity 
should become a hard-and-fast system, an ecclesiastical 
institution in which the letter should be exalted above the 
life, and personality should be depreciated and individuality 
discouraged, and emphasis should be set upon the way 
of doing things rather than upon the things to be done. 
It is not the doctrine of Jesus that man is made for the 
chureh, but that the chureh is made for man. 

The Christmas Spirit, then, calls us back to the uncon- 
ventionality. of Jesus, to the original. freedom of the 
Spiritual life. For spirituality is forever free. The ideal 
Christian life is compared by the Master himself to the 
wind that bloweth where it listeth, which may. indeed, be 
kept out by a diligent shutting-to of doors and windows, 
but which cannot be imprisoned. We make too much of 
rules and regulations. We set too large a store by con- 
stitutions and by-laws. We must painfully and elaborately 
arrange things. We must meet all conceivable contin- 
gencies long before. We must see ahead. We must be 
provided with a chart. We will not venture into the un- 
discovered country until we have a map. 

And thus seme good work goes undone, and some is 
hindered in the doing, because the workers are stricken 
with a paralysis of the spirit; and the kingdom of God 
delays its coming. 

We need the naturalness and the fine unconventionality 
of Bethlehem. We need to emphasize the outdoor side of 
Christianity. We will do well to get out of the close and 
heated churches, where the air has a narcotic in it, and 
the light is dim, and the spirit of ancient and somber 
respectability pervades the place, into the open sunshine 
where the wind blows in the trees. The churches may 


properly ask themselves,—some more than others—if it may | 


not indeed be true that their services are somewhat slow 
and gray, and without the breadth of life, and that their 
sermons are somewhat monotonous and commonplace and 
unhelpful and preached in a tone of voice to Correspond. 
Among the many reasons which are given to account for 
the absence of men from the services of the churches, mary 
if not be conjectured that some of them stay away because 
they infer from various experiences that it would not do 
them any good to go? 

The Christmas Spirit brings also to the people of the 
churches a counsel of simplicity. 

Jesus comes as a little child, born in poverty. He grows 
up in a country village, working every day with saw and 
hammer in a carpenter shop. He never owned a house, nor 
is it likely that he ever had any money beyond what was 
essential to his immediate needs. The details of his life 
are not, indeed, set forth for our imitation. We are not 
following him by living in his way, any more than we 
would be like him by wearing his oriental dress or by 
speaking in his oriental speech. Because he had nowhere 
to lay his head we need not set out upon a pilgrimage, 
abandoning our homes. The’ real thing is to shape our 
lives according to his spirit. And that was the spirit of 
entire simplicity. 


We are tempted to believe that the over-elaborate life 


which we customarily lead is essential to decent existence. 
Anything less, we think, would be a step toward a lower 
plane of living. Edward Fitzgerald, in his letters, wrote 
of one of his friends that he was ‘‘a very civilized person.” 
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We somehow feel that in order to be civilized it is necessary 
for us to have our manifold possessions. 

But Jesus lives, for our example, a life in which all 
things material are reduced tio the lowest terms. ‘And it 


is not only a helpful but a blessed life; it is rich in the 


most adequate enjoyments; it is as full of genuine happi- 
ness as a life may be in a world where men have want 
and sin for next neighbors, and where opportunity and 
temptation are wailting at every corner of the street. 

The initial need to enjoyment: is not many possessions 
but much appreciation. The Japanese way is wiser than 
ours, when they adorn a room with a single article of 
beauty, a vase or a picture, and really delight in it, look- 
ing at it day after day, giving it entire attention, and 
presently taking it away and putting something else in the 
place of it; while our houses, some of them, are like the 
show rooms of shops. The simple life may be the richer 
for the smallness of its possessions. We may be impov- 
erished by our wealth. 

It is necessary, also, in order to get sincere enjoyment 
out of life, that we be in a measure free from anxiety and 
have a little quiet time. And these are conditions which 
go only with a simple way of living. A good many people 
are so busy laying up treasure on earth and so worried in 
the hard task of keeping and defending it after it is stored 
away, that they have no leisure and no mind for the 
treasure itself. Here is one who owns a single book, and 
gets more light and help and blessed friendship and counsel 
out of it than his neighbor whose books are marshaled 
along a hundred shelves. Here is another with a single 
picture, and that but a photograph or print, who sees 
more in it than his acquaintances see in all the masterpieces 
framed in gold which glorify their walls. It is what the 
Master said, that a man’s life consists not in the abund- 


-anee of the things which he possesses. 


The best wealth, after all, is out-of-doors, and costs noth- 
ing. The poor man, unless he live in a particularly narrow 
street, may extend his hand and take it any day. The 
best pictures are those that live and move, or across which 
the real clouds drift before the wind. And to possess 
these pictures of the sky or of the street we need pay 
nothing but attention. 

‘‘A naked house, a naked moor, 
A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit. 


Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind yon shivering trees be drawn; 
And when the wind from. place to place 
Doth his unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom and gleam again 
With glancing sun, with falling rain.”’ 


Life is very rich and beautiful, if we would but open 
our eyes and our ears. The Christmas shepherds lying 
in the chill fields, under the stars, with their sheep about 
them, see heaven’s golden gates ajar and hear celestial 
harmonies. And so may we, though we be poor as they. 

A good many people have an idea that one must live in 
a good house, and wear good clothes, and be well waited 
upon, and have money in the bank, in order to be happy. 
Some of these mistaken folk are already possessors of 
these privileges, and ought to know better by the testimony 
of their own experience. Some of them are poor folk 
who are genuinely unhappy, and are in search of causes 
and of remedies, and who are led by what they see to 
believe that the gaining of these material things would 
bring everlasting joy into their lives. To both may be 
presented that blessed Bethlehem Christmas, the little 
village, the stable and the manger, the cattle in their stalls; 
the peasant mother with her husband, the carpenter, men 
coming in out of the fields in their working clothes bringing 
their shepherd’s staves in their hands, and the December 
stars shining over all. Life is here at its simplest. An 
example is here set which we will some day—either because 
we must, or because we will—be wise enough to follow. 
The richest life that was ever lived was lived by one of 
the poorest of the sons of men.—DEAN HODGES OF THE EPIS- 
COPAL DIVINITY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


FROM SINAI AND MOUNT OLIVET. 


We think that if the Christmas Spirit, from the top of. 


some Olivet or Sinai,—for the Christmas Spirit haunts both 
mountains,—were at this time to address itself particularly 
to the United States, it would begin directly with the 
political situation, with the political campaign just ended 
and the immediate future to which it is the threshold. It 


would say: Why do you talk and why do you think so of | 


each other? You are brothers, set by God in one family. 
Act then like brothers. If there are differences between 
you, do net hurl epithets, do not proceed straightway to 
hate each other, but seek, as brothers and not as jealous 
partisans, to find out the true grounds of difference, to find 
out what evil there is in the nation, what source of discord 
or of danger, and remove it.— EDWIN D. MEAD, EDITOR. 


I'RI.—The hope-crowned Christ-child ever comes anew; 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Each new baby born is God’s own child, 
As much as he on Mary’s lap who smiled. 
MON.—What was it he in tiny hands did bring? 
The ‘Christmas hope, that through the ages long 
Leads on the nations. | 
TUES.—He was both light and life;—the man that was to 
be. 
WED.—So every mother dreams above her boy, 
Her good-will glowing in ther mother’s joy. 
But mother’s dream divine did fade away. 
THURS.—Yet the world was better that he lived and died. 
Though he fulfilled not what was prophesied. 


One day, the mother’s dream shall all come true. 
New heavens, new earth! | 
SAT.—’Tis God who lures us on and leads the way, 
And each illusion, like a veil withdrawn, 
Fades like a cloud but to reveal the dawn. 
—M. J. Savage. 


From “A Christmas Hymn.” 


(New Style.) 
To murder one so young! 
To still that wonder-teeming tongue . 
Kre half the fulness of its mellow’d glory 
Had flash’d in mild sheet-lightening forth! 
Who knows, had that majestic life grown hoary, — 
Long vers’d in all man’s weakness, woes and worth 
What beams had pierced the clouds that veil this voyage of 
care! 
Not Zeus, nor Baal’s throne, 
Nor Osiris alone, 
But Doubt, or worse assurance of Despair, 
Or Superstition’s brood that blends the tiger with the hare. 


Who knows but we had caught 
Some hint from pure impassion’d Thought, 
-. How Matter’s links and Spirit’s, that still fly us, 
©an break and still leave Spirit free; 
How will can act o’ermaster’d by no bias; 
Why Good omnipotent lets Evil be; 
What balm heals beauteous Nature’s universal flaw; 
And how, below, above, 
It is Love, and only Love 
Bids keen Sensation glut Destruction’s maw— 
Love rolls this groaning Sea of Life on pitiless rocks of Law! 


ALFRED DOMETT. 


Santa Claus’ Surprise. 


(A TRUE CHRISTMAS STORY. ) 
Mrs. Grundy’s Comments Three Weeks After. 
N 


“Tt certainly was an unconventional thing for her to do!” 
said Mrs. Conley—“but then she is never conventional, is 
she?” “No,” laughed Mrs. Dixon. “And a thing which 
could not help provoking comment,” continued Mrs. Con- 
ley. “Kind-hearted things almost always do,” said Mrs. 
Dixon. “Who is it says, ‘Her honesty doth make a target 
of her heart to hold the arrows of both friends and 
enemies?” “What did her ‘husband say?’ asked Mrs. 
Conley curiously. “Oh, he always goes through three 
stages, ‘consternation,’ ‘toleration’ and ‘appreciation.’ ” 
“Yes?” interrogated Mrs. Conley, giving her voice an 
“Oliver” twist. “He was surprised,” said Mrs. Dixon. 
“Think of it! A child from Halsted street way two weeks 
in her own baby’s nursery! How did she know it wasn’t 
coming down with smallpox? How did she know it wasn’t 
a gang of thieves!’ shuddered Mrs. Conley. “Who, the 
baby?’ laughed Mrs. Dixon. ‘“‘No, the parents!” responded 
Mrs. Conley. “The doctor examined the child thoroughly 
before Katherine sent it up to the nursery. The parents 
were—here’s my street,—good-bye.”’ 

The Story. 

It did not look as though Santa Claus was going to re- 

member South Leavitt street, for it lacked only three weeks 


& 
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of Christmas and not a sprig of holly, not a toy or any 
sign of his coming was seen on the miserable street. The 
shivering children hurried through the sleet and storm to 
the wretched places they called home, which afforded them 
hardly more comfort than the snow-drifted streets. Santa’ 
Claus should have opened his heart in pity and provided 
sunshine at least for these miserable ones, who knew noth- 
‘ng of the joys of Christmas time. Had he really for- 
eotten them then? Did he bring good cheer only to the 
homes already full of it, and send these little ones nothing 
hut the added misery of this bitter weather? Oh no! Santa 
Claus had too big a heart for that, and he was working 
for their comfort even though they did not know it. 

Toward nightfall a woman, scantily clothed and blue 
with eold, waded through the drifts to a tumble-down house 
ou this dreary street. The door off its hinges had let 
the snow drift into the hall and up the creaking stairs. 
The woman’s clothes were stiff with snow, her face was 
‘wan with suffering from cold and hunger, and her heart 
heavy as she pushed open a door in the dark upper hall- 
way. 

“Poor Milly!” said her husband as she entered the dreary 
littke room, which constituted their home. “How late you 
ave, and how cold, poor girl! And the fire is low for the 
coal is out.” The sick man lifted himself on his elbow and 
looked wistfully at the poor woman, who sank down by 
his side overcome with cold, exhaustion and hunger. ‘“She’s 
asleep,’ said he, lifting an end of the cover and revealing 
the delicate face of a child of two years. “She coughed 
dreadfully. I kept her as warm as I could, but I’m afraid 
we'll lose her, Milly, unless—God knows what help can 
come! Poor litth woman, don’t break down. It must be 
better after a little. Oh, the agony of being tied down 
to this bed and knowing that you are killing yourself out 
in this bitter weather,—and the baby suffering for food 
and warmth! Poor little baby! she sobbed herself to sleep 
for a drink of milk,—there was none. Don't ery little 
woman. Better days must come. I see by your face you 
didn’t have any luck. Nobody wants agents. They’re too 
busy getting ready for Christmas in their fine houses to take 
the time to see you. Otherwise Eleanor could have had 
her milk.” The tears rolled down the woman’s' white 


cheeks, slowly and stiffly. She arose from the bed and 


lighted the smudging kerosene lamp. Its cheerless rays 
revealed a picture of want and misery pathetic in the 
extreme. The room was furnished with a bed, two chairs 
and a broken table, upon which were a few cracked dishes 
and the remnants of a eold meal,—all the provision the 
“home” afforded. The small stove in the corner of the 
low ceiled room was almost black, and the snow was drift- 
ing in on the sill, through the loose sash. The storm roared 
without and rattled the broken window panes miserably. 
Milly stuffed. an old skirt in the cracks, and broke up the 
cuipty coal basket to coax the dying embers into a brighter, 


clow. The night descended angrily, and South Leavitt 
sireet seemed shut out of even the warmth of the coming 
(hristmastide. 

Oh, little Christmas Child whose anniversary was soon to 
be commemorated, didst thou not come to bless these of 
the highways and byways, as well as the dwellers in high 
places? 

a *k xx . xk x -~ * 

“Papa, we've dot somefin’ to show you,” said little 
Marjory Ramsey, a week later, freeing herself from her 
father’s arms, and pulling him toward the stairs with both 
little hands. ‘Come quick, up into my nursery! We’ve 


dot a ’sprise for you,—me an’ mamma has. It’s a baby!’ 


ond little Marjory’s eyes danced as her father said, “A 
What?” “A real, live, walkin’ ‘baby! \Not a doll, but a 
sweetest little dirl with fuzzy gold hair like Pansy doll’s 
blue eyes, an’ she’s dot my close on; an’ hurry, hurry, 

‘apa!l? 

“Isn’t she sweet, Harold?’ asked Mrs. Ramsey, patting 
the fluffy head lovingly, as she led the little stranger over 
to a husband. “This is the baby I told you about last 
hie ht,” 

“Can we keep her, papa?’ asked Marjory wistfully, 
While the little newcomer sidled up to Mr. Ramsey in the 
triendliest manner possible. | 

‘Are you ready for dinner?’ asked Mr. Ramsey, lifting 
Marjory on his arm, and starting down stairs, “Channing 
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and Louise will be here within five minutes,—here they 
are now—” 

“What is this about a new baby, Katherine?’ asked Mrs. 
Ramsey’s brother, Channing Winthrope. ‘Marjory has just 
whispered a great secret.” 

“Dinner first and secrets afterward,” said Mr. Ramsey, 
leading the way to the table. 

“Harold does not approve—at present’—laughed Mrs. 
Ramsey, “but he will soon. It is the saddest case: Yester- 
day Marjory and I were getting ready for Christmas when 
Mary said there was a poor woman at the door selling soap. 
I went down and she told me such a sad story—she, her 
husband and baby had been sick (one or more of them at 
a time), for over a year. For two years he had been unable 
to get steady work and now he was down with erysipelas, 
land they had no food, and no coal, and the baby was 
threatened with pneumonia. I made up a basket and 
promised to go and see her. I went the next morning,— 
and oh, you have no idea of the suffering and misery I saw! 
Think of Marjory sobbing herself to sleep for a drink of 
milk! Think of no coal such a night as this, and snow 
drifted into your very room! Oh, I tell you we don’t know 
anything about suffering! The man was lying on the bed, 
barely able to get about the room, though he said he was 


much better. Such a young, nice-looking fellow, like you. 


Geer” 

“Thank, you,” said Channing, bowing gravely. 

“But he was so anxious about his wife and child! I 
told: him not to worry, we'd do what we could. ‘This cold 
weather kills him,’ his wife said. ‘He could work if it 
was only summer.’ The idea struck me that if Mrs. Polk, 
whose husband is manager of the hotel at Old Point Com- 
fort, could induce him to give the man a situation in a warm 
climate, that would be just the thing. So I asked if he 
would like to go, in case I could get him work. He was very 
grateful and said he’s start at once. Soon my way home I 
telegraphed Mrs. Polk and she answered ‘Situation open for 
man.’ I told them I would go to the Relief and Aid Society 
mnd get a permit for Milly to go to the hospital, as she 
needed care, and meantime we'd see what we could do 
toward filling up their little pantry and coal box. It’s 
astonishing how much one can get for a few dollars at a 
Leavitt street grocery. I felt as though I was starting 
housekeeping, as I ordered oatmeal, eggs, bread, butter, 
tea, milk, sugar, vegetables, ete. It was the pleasantest 
Christmas shopping I’ve done in a long time! Many poor 
fellows are out of work this winter and several were loung- 
ing about the grocery store; one of them touched his hat 
and said, ‘Is that for the poor, Missus?’ I said, yes. ‘And 
God bless ye, then! Its bad they’re all nadin’ it this hard 
winter. I’m out of a job an’ ef ye’ll let me carry thim 
baskets for ye to the kirriage it'll be glad I’ll be to do that 
much for’em!’ I can’t begin to tell you of my poor family’s 
gratitude when I returned. This morning the man brought 
the baby over—for I had told them to bring her when they 
were out canvassing on this side, and leave her, for the 
day, where she might be warm. When he came back after 
her to-night I would not let her go, it was storming so 
bitterly!’ 

“What is their name?’ asked Channing. 

“Toseph,” said Mrs. Ramsey with a funny little smile. 

‘Did he wear the coat of many colors?’ asked her 
husband? 

“No, he had no overcoat. I gave him your old one and 
he was very grateful.” 

“What about his references?” asked Channing. 

“That’s the strange part of the story,” said Mrs. Ramsey. 
“His mame is not really Joseph. That is the name he as- 
sumed when he became so poor, out of respect to his own, 


for Joseph and the ‘the prodigal son’ are one and the same. | 


My poor man is from a good Southern family. His father 
was a surgeon of prominence, whoglied during the yellow 
fever epidemic in New Orleans fifteen years ago. His 
grandfather, Dr. Waine, was the dean of the Louisiana 
Medical College, and died, leaving a very large estate to 
be squabbled over by numerous heirs. Mr. Joseph should 
have eighteen thousand dollars of it this minute, but it is 
all in the hands of a dishonest executor, who has been 
hanging onto it for seven years, and so the poor Josephs 
have to starve. His father also left him and his sister 
quite a legacy,—it was left to their guardian, Mr. Joseph’s 
uncle Henry, the best man in the world, but one who was 
influenced by his brother-in-law to invest it in some scheme 
which failed. This brother-in-law, John Breckenridge by 
name, is a millionaire in Louisville, and for some reason 


he has not seen fit to reimburse. Tf all this is not too. 


remarkable for you to believe, listen again! Mrs. Gen. 
Hinston is his daughter and Mr. Joseph’s own cousin! 
Think of that! You know how elegantly they live. Mary,” 
she continued, as they were leaving the dining-room, ‘ask 
Maggie to bring little Eleanor down. Mr. Joseph’s name is 
Jefferson.”’ 

“Jo. Jefferson!’ said Channing. | 

“No, George Jefferson. But it does seem to be a tendency 
for aliases or authors to associate the new name with the 
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old, or to change the letter. I told him as much, and said 
if I were writing a story about him I should have called 
him Mr. Jeffries or Mr. Patterson. He said, ‘Oh, don’t put 
me in a story, Mrs. Ramsey. I’ve done nothing bad enough 
for that! My sins are all sins of omission, not commission.’ 
I told him not to be afraid, for I didn’t know how to write 
a story, but did you ever hear of a case with so much 
good story-making material? His prominent family, the 
weak guardian, the hard-hearted and unscrupulous uncle, 
the runaway marriage (he didn’t say that, but I infer as 
much), and saddest of all the estrangement from his sister, 
the only one left in his family. U’m going to try and bring 
about a reconciliation between them. I think I'll have little 
Fleanor’s picture taken and send her. It must be on ac- 
count of the wife, who isn’t his social equal.” Maggie en- 
tered the parlor with the little one, who wus kissed and 
petted by Mrs. Winthrope, and trotted to Boston on her 
husband’s knee. She was a dainty baby, with a sweet, 
refined little face, and Channing’s big beart was full of 
pity as he looked at her—‘‘Hard lines, her going back to 
that wretched tenement!” he said. 


“She shall not leave this house until she is well,” said 
Mrs. Ramsey. 3 

“Then I'll take her,’ said Mrs. Winthrope, kissing the 
little one. 

“Meantime use this for the ticket to Virginia,” said 
Channing, handing his sister a bank note, “and Ill send 
a suit or two, and an order on my shoemaker in the morn- 
ing.” 


A few days later Mrs. Winthrope received the following 
letter: 


Dear Louise: 


Thank you‘and Channing so much for the clothes, cigars and 
books. You are so good to offer to take little Eleanor, but your 
hands are more than full. As this severe weather continues I 
think she had better stay right where she is, for the girls are 
very much interested in her. Maggie doctors. her through the 
night, Julia bakes wonderful cookies for her, and Marjory is be- 
side herself with joy in having a “live dolly’? to play with. 
Harold is becoming reconciled, as he sees that Mary doesn’t permit 
Marjory’s rights to be interfered with. I’m afraid if Marjory had 
a little sister, Harold would not be as devot®d a father to it 
as to Marjory, for the sun rises and sets for her, in his eyes. 
But she doesn’t begrudge sharing sunshine with this little tot. 
who has heretofore known nothing but shadow, and it is lovely 
to see how generous she is with her playthings. They are ‘“‘detin’ 
ready for Tristmas,’’ and we are bound that little Eleanor shall 
fairly quiver with the joy of Christmas bells and candles. Julia’s 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, have fallen in love with the 
little thing, and as they have no children and are hungry to 
hear little footsteps in their house, I’ve promised that they shall 
have her for Christmas and until her mother is well again if 
her cold is gone by that time. It is wonderful how a helpless 
baby pulls at everybody’s heart strings. Maggie’s sister wants her, 
too; and.even. Mary, who does not ‘‘eare for children,’’ but who 
adores Marjory, admires this little one, and does numberless 
errands in her behalf. Doctor is so exceedingly kind, too, he 
won’t take a cent for his daily visits to her, and she is almost 
well again. We can fairly see her grow strong, and the pink 
in her cheeks is so pretty! 

Now comes the dramatic part of the story. You know I told 
you I was going to telegraph the millionaire uncle without Mr. 
Jefferson’s knowing it. I also wrote a note to Mrs. Hinston. 
I received the curtest reply from the uncle, who advised me 
before asking a cautious man of business for information of a 
private nature, to make myself known, thereby establishing some 
sort of right to inquire! That didn’t scare me a bit, and I wrote 
him to please telegraph concerning Mr. Jefferson’s reliability. 
He answered, ‘‘I would not recommend him tv fill a position of 
trust.””. As the other references are good I paid no attention to 
this one and he starts to Virginia to-morrow night. He takes 
Milly to the hospital in the morning. 

Next is the theatrical part. Behold me, your sister, in the dining- 
room engaged in packing a lunch basket. Door bell rings; an 
elegant personage is ushered into the parlor. Mary presentS a 
card to your sister, who reads, ‘Mrs. Hinston,’’ and is ready 
to faint, for the prodigal son who ‘would have none” of his 
relatives is momentarily expected. Your sister enters parlor, 


greets the lady, who cannot understand why she didn’t send the 


child to a foundlings’ home, ete.. She 
‘Intends to run away from his wife, 
also is your sister really sure she 


also wonders if George 
since he is going to Virginia: 
is his wife, ete. Door bell 


rings, enter ‘‘George’’ all unprepared for the denouement! Your 
sister troubled, as she sees*the flushed, surprised face of “ xeorge,’’ 


Who looks to her for an explanation. The lady kisses George (who 
bears it manfully) and graciously inquires after his—sister! Your 
sister rushes into the breach with qa flurried remark on the weather, 
and “‘George’’ excuses himself and goes up to see the baby. 
Kleanor had been brought down previously for the lady’s inspec- 
tion, but babies know who love them, and she wouldn't go near 
her. Exit lady after having read your sister a portion of the 
millionaire’s letter, and stumbled on, “George Jefferson is in 
Chicago. I advise you to fight shy of him. as he’ll make you no 
end of trouble. I learn this by a letter from a Mrs. Ramsey— 
who is the woman, anyhow?” Mrs. Hinston said just before her 
exit, “‘My husband would not let me rest until I promised to 
call and inquire after my cousin.’’ (Good for the General.) His 


wife, however, did nothing more helpful for the family than to 
‘‘inquire.’’ Yours, 


| KATHERINE. 
Christmas morning the sun shone brilliantly as little 
Marjory with arms full of packages went with her mother 


fo the baby’s Christmas tree. The shades were drawn, and 


the house prettily lighted with candles, which winked gaily 
as they said to one another “We will do our little best to 
help celebrate Christmas, and make it happy for the baby!” 
And was the baby happy? She danced like a little 
marionette, and her big blue eyes could not open wide 
enough to take in all the glories of that wonderful Christ- 
mas tree. Mrs, Ramsey patted the little bobbing, golden 


_thronged. 
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lhead—“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the leas 
of these—” she thought, as the tears shone in her eyes. 

“Read this, Harold,” said Mrs. Ramsey a few days later, 
handing her husband a letter. He read: 


My Dear Mrs. Ramsey: Maes 
How ean [| thank you and your family for making it possible 
for me to receive the inclosed Christmas present? This has been 
the happiest Christmas of my life. Gratefully yours, 
GEORGE WAINE JEFFERSON. 


The “present” was a letter from his.sister, which said: 


My Very Dearest ‘‘Wae:”’ , ae 
Thank God, I’ve found you at last through Mrs. Ramsey's not: 
and a picture of your beautiful baby! Six long years sinee you 
left home! And my poor little letters never reached you, or you 
would bave answered them, would you not? Ob, little brother 
if you only knew how my heart has ached to see you, to hear 
from you in all these long years. And now, when at last T've 
found you, you are ill, your wife at a hospital, and both of you 
separated from the little one. But only for a short time, God 
willing, and we shall all be together again, fo. Milly will 
love me, will sne not? She cannot help Joving one who loves 
her dear one so much. And the little Hleanor—my_ nhamesake'! 
I shall feel as though she were my very Own. Just think of il 
‘“Wae’s’”’ baby! How like you she is when you were her age; like the 
old picture the little mother used to ery over, when you had 
run away to sea. Her baby away on the cruel, restless ocean, just 
because you didn’t want them to make a doctor of you! It would 
have broken her heart, after getting you back safe and sound, 
if she could have known that after her death you would have 
run away from me, your only sister, who loved you so. But 
there; ll never speak of it again. ‘“‘Peace on earth and good 
will toward men.’”’ What a wed ee oF io to have give 
» back r OW ar r! With a heart full of love. 
me back my own deat ae Wi a. 


Drawing his wife down on his lap and kissing her, Mr. 

: . r . ° » , , 

Ramsey said, “You were right, Kathie! I believe you most 
always are!” LILLIAN W. ROUNTREE. 


Thy Kingdom Come. 


Thy kingdom come! Yes, bid it come, 
Rut when Thy kingdom first began 

On earth Thy kingdom was a home, 
A child, a woman and a man. 


The child was in the midst thereof, 
blessed Jesus, holiest One! 

The center and the font of love 
Joseph and Mary and her Son. 


Wherever on the earth shall be 
A child, a woman and a man, 
Imaging that sweet trinity | 
Wherewith Thy kingdom first began, 


Establish there Thy kingdom! Yea, 
And o’er that trinity of love 
Send down, as in Thy appointed day, 
The brooding spirit of Thy Dove! 
—Katharine Tynan Hinkson, in Sunday Magazine. 


A Useful Institution. 


“IT suppose,” said the school teacher’s acquaintance, “that 
you are sorry to see vacation coming to a close.” 

“No,” was the reply. “I think it has lasted long enoug) 
to serve its most important purpose.”’ | 

“You mean that the pupils and their instructors have had 
a chance to recuperate.” | 

“No; that is an unimportant incident. What I mean |}s 
that vacations give parents a chance to realize that their 
children are not the angels they always assume then to be 
when they get into trouble at school.”—The American outh. 


Was Looking for a Queen. 

A son of the Marquis of Salisbury is much interested in 
bee farming, and this very mild hobby resulted in the wild- 
est kind of excitement in the neighborhood of Hatfield re- 
cently. It all came about in this manner: Young Cecil, 
finding one of his hives queenless, sent an order to Wel- 
wyn, the nearest town to Hatfield, for a Carniolan queen— 
a famous Italian bee—and asked to be informed of the 
probable time of its arrival. The bee dealer sent off the 
bee by the next train and wired: “The queen will arrive 
by 3:40 this afternoon.” When Lord Cecil reached the 
station to take possession of his bee he found the place 
The telegraph clerk had interpreted the tele- 
gram that her majesty was paying a sudden visit to Hat- 


field, and, being unable to keep such interesting news to 
himself, the information spread like wildfire.—fLxchange. 


The best way to reach an understanding of the divine, is 
by study of the human. In the things superior to men, we 
may always look to find God.—Lew Wallace. 
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Saturday Evening ‘Talks. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
REPORTED BY E. H. W. 


-IX—How Death Began. 


Primitive men everywhere think of death as an un- 
mitigated calamity and as something out of the natural 
‘srder. Somebody is against us, they think, some fell power 


is at work. There is an enemy among us, and as he is 


stronger than we are, we are at his merey. We must 


hive done something to arouse his wrath. 

This is the most primitive form of the thought of death. 
Our Bible myth is a little beyond it. The Hebrew legend 
has a gleam, and only a gleam, of the ethical element. 
\e are told in Genesis that death came through violation 
of law; but Adam sinned not against a law of his own 
being, but against an arbitrary command of his creator. 
The Genesis legend is a typical one and may be readily 
classified with scores of other myths, all invented to account 
for the mysteries of being. 

In the light of modern thought it seems perfectly clear 
that this Genesis story. is untenable either as history, as 
philosophy, or as religion. It is hard to justify it on moral 
crounds, because the tree that was forbidden was the 
niost desirable and most useful of all the trees in the 
eirden. If the story had been born out of a moral sense, 
it ought to read somewhat like this: God said unto Adam, 
‘Thou shalt eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
hut thou shalt not eat of any of the others. The story 
itself tells us frankly why the tree was forbidden—‘Lest 
he become as one of us, Knowing good and evil’’-—-lest 
he become a formidable rival of his creator. 

This is one of the stories which must be told to children 
in order that we may say the next thing—it is not true. 
lf is meant to account not only for the death of men, but 
for the death of bird, beast and tree as well, and for thorns 
wud briers, for measles and mosquitoes, in short, for every- 
thing we do not like.. It is a Sweeping narrative to account 
for a blunder. It is absolutely false, and we must try to 
put it where it belongs, as a child-story, a savage myth. 
We should try to state it so clearly that it would dis- 
prove itself, and then again so clearly that the children 
lay see its ingenuity and admire it for what it is, the 
attempt of the primitive mind to explain a_ pressing 
hivstery. | 

Several members of the class expressed a wonder that 
Christendom for nineteen hundred years, and Judaism for 
hundreds of years still farther back, should have possessed 


ihe credulity to believe a tale so lacking in reasonableness. 


The leader answered that it is the nature of the uncul- 
tivated mind to love a short and clear-cut theory of the 
universe and to dread the vagueness of science. Theology 
las assumed that the mysteries of life must be accounted 
for, and has taken upon itself the burden of explanation. 
Science says the world-story is a long one, and the universe 
cannot be thus easily accounted for. The untrained in- 
icllect will rest without a shadow of evidence on a prettily 
lurned oracular statement. We. too often mistake’ the 
iormulas of human thought for absolute finalities. 

Inasmuch as we cannot accept the Genesis theory of 
death and disaster, we must turn to the uncertainties of 
sclence. _There is much, very much, that we must leave 
unexplained. But we know there is no repentant God, 
uiterfering with his own purposes, no angry Jehovah who 
throws the machine out of order at his own caprice. We 
khow that health-and disease and tides and eclipses are a 
part of the same great order, and that death, as well as 
birth, is a part of the universal plan. 

It is true that death everywhere and always, in all 
conditions of life and with all degrees of intelligence, 
strikes home, and, for the time being, shatters all our 
Philosophy. We cannot choose but sorrow for our dead, 
lor our grief, like our love, is a part of our human in- 
heritance. But there may be light when we see only dark- 
less. Things which seem very bad often prove in the end 
lo be very beneficent and provident. To primitive man, a 
thunder storm was an ominous thing, destructive, wholly 
bad, which to Caliban in his mire could mean nothing but 
calamity, a visitation of an angry God. A very little knowl- 
cdge shows jt to be the Providence which clears the at- 
luosphere and feeds vegetation. Darkness was for ages 
considered an entity, an evil, wrought by antagonistic 
bowers. Now we know it is as beneficent as daylight. 

Our grief can be made less by thought and purpose. 
We can turn our tears into consolation. “’Tis better that 
Our grief should not spread far,” says George Eliot. Our 
losses do not warrant a gloom which may be conquered. 
It becomes us as teachers and parents to do all we can to 
ses a cheerful interpretation to this inevitable law of our 
cing, 
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The Study Table. 


Some enterprising Chicagoans have undertaken the pub- 
lication of a beautiful monthly called “Birds.” The first 
number bearing date of January, 1897, is before us. It is 
beautifully printed and contains a large number of col- 
lected photographs, most of them life size. Each bird is 
interpreted with a child reading lesson. generally in the 
way of a letter from the bird to the boys and girls of 
the United States, and a descriptive page of popular science 
for older readers. It is conceived in the spirit of fhe sug- 
gestion of the department of Agriculture of Washington, 
that there should be a “Bird Day” established in the 
American schools. We commend this beautiful venture to 
teachers and mothers and children of all ages. It will in- 
terest from the two year old to the eight year old. 


Some December Magazines. 


The North American Review. “Has the Election Settled the 
Silver Question?” is discussed by William Jennings Bryan. 
Mr. Bryan maintains that the question is by no means 
closed and predicts future victory for the advocates of free 
coinage. Ex-Senator James F. Wilson of Iowa contributes 
“Some Memories of Lincoln” and gives many interesting 
incidents indicative of his ecare for the privates in’ the 
Union Army. Mrs, John D. Townsend enters a strong plea 
in favor of the “Curfew for City Children.” The ordinance 
has already been adopted by two hundred cities. 

The Arengc “Practical Christianity as I Conceive It’—a 
sympcsium by those who have exemplified it in their lives, 
Edward Everett Hale, Edward A. Horton, Rufus B. Tobey. 
Mary A. Livermore, Robert E. Bisbee, is very suggestive 
reading. An essay on “The Life of the Spirit,” by Miss 
Lilian Whiting, and “The Last Year of Gail Hamilton’s 
Life,’ by Max Bennett Thrasher, all help to make this 
number an attractive one. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. The Table of Con- 
tents invites to a closer study, “The Relations of Biology. 
Psychology and Sociology,” by Herbert Spencer, cannot 
be disposed of in a hasty magazine notice, and the same 
may be said.of almost every article in this valuable nuin- 
ber. 

The Review of Reviews contains two notable articles on 
child training, “The Kindergarten Age,” by Hezekiah but- 
terworth, and “Child Study in the Training of Teachers,” by 
KE. A. Kirkpatrick. Both articles are illustrated and Mr. 
PRutterworth bears this testimony to the results of kinder- 
earten training. The results of kindergarten education in 
the older kindergartens in this country have been noble 
harvests from good seed. It has been stated on authority 
that’ out of 10,000 children of the toiling classes, who re- 
ceived kindergarten education in one of our largest cities 
many years ago, only one has been arrested, and that he 
was discharged. This is the education of the whole mass 
that edueates, 

The New England Magazine. This issue is one which every 
lover of Emerson will wish to possess. Mr. IF. B. San- 
born’s article is accompanied by almost all of the portraits 
of Emerson known to exist, nearly twenty of them taken 
at all periods’of his life. “What the Christmas Spirit Saith 
Unto the Churches,’ by Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, and “What the Spirit of 
Christmas Saith to the Nations,” by Dr. Trueblood, secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, are an inspiration to 
higher tiving and nobler doing, both in public and private 
life. | 

The Symposium. A monthly literary magazine, edited and 


published by George W. Cable. The third number of the 


first volume lies before us. The present number justifies 

its right to be. “In the Land of Lorna Doone” and “- 

Visit from Barrie,” are delightful reminiscences. “Georg- 

inna’s Mother,” by Gen. Anderson Morris, is a very tender 

little sketch of a Kansas woman’s self-renouncing love. 
Additional Study Table Items page 27?. 
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3989 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


——_—— -- = 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago Post Office. 


The Liberal Field. 
*The Worldts my Country, To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


The Powell Church. 


My Dear Unity:—I have just read Mr. 
Powell’s noble and timely words (‘‘After 
the Congress, What Next?’’) and wish. to 
enroll my name as a life member of the 
‘*‘Powell Church.’’ You shall have the $25 just 
as soon as I ean get my hands on it. No. 
we are not going to allow Mr. Jones to be 
- killed off, for the time has arrived when we 
cannot spare THE NEw UNItTy, and I for 
one feel that the ‘‘Liberal Congress,’’ if it 
is to realize our fondest hopes, must have 
the strength and support which the paper 
has always given to it. The congress was 
a success in more ways than we realize. 
In making the change from ‘Authority for 
Truth’’ to “*Truth for Authority,”’ it is im- 
possible to avoid some friction. But every 
gathering like the one at Indianapolis helps 
to lessen the friction. ? 

It helps us all to see our way clearer as 
to the best methods to be used in construct- 
ive work, and how not to waste our ener- 
gies in fighting dead issues. The need for 
our work is unlimited and imperative. All 
thinking men see that the old check of fear 
of punishment in another world has lost or 
is fast losing its hold upon the: masses of 
the people, and that large numbers of them 
are now drifting, as it were, the ready prey 
of the demagogue or charlatan. They have 
yet to learn that our only salvation lies in 
the doing of right because it is right; that 
the laws of right and justice are a part and 
parcel of the laws of the universe. Here 
to my mind lies our opportunity and our 
work. Of its magnitude and pressing need 
it would be a waste of time to enlarge upon. 
If our beloved country is to fulfill its ‘‘Mani- 
fest Destiny’’ somebody must see that this 
educative (and that includes religious) work 
is done. 


Yours sincerely, 
ALVIN JOINER. 
Polo, Ill., Dee. 18, 1896. 


CHICAGO.—AII Souls Church celebrated 
the thought side of Christmas last Sunday 
in a union service, at the close of which a 
beautiful printed pamphlet prepared for the 
purpose, containing Milton’s ‘‘On the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity’ was distributed 
among the children as something for them 
to keep and grow up to. On Wednesday the 
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merry making side of Christmas was ob- 
served, each class in the Sunday school 
dressing and loading a little Christmas tree 


“which was sent next day to homes in the 


Helen Heath Settlement. On Sunday even- 
ing next there will be an evening given to 
“Christmas in Song.’’ The perennial carols 
and old tunes will be sung by a choir of six- 
teen voices. Miss Rose M. Eversole will 
play on the piano, and Mrs. Elinor Morgan 
Neely will give some harp numbers, and the 
pastor will read from Paul Dunbar and 
Ian Maclaren; the whole in charge of Prof. 
Apmadoec.—Rey. Caroline J. Bartlett of Kal- 
amazoo exchanged with Rey. Mr. Stolz last 
Sunday. 


Good Books for Children. 


BOOKS APPROVED SINCE OCTOBER, 1896, 
BY THE LADIES’ COMMISSION ON 
: SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘Slav Tales. Fairy tales of the Slav 
peasants and herdsmen. ‘Translated 
from the French of Alex. Chodsko, by 
EKmily J. Harding. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1896.) $1.00. For chil- 
dren between 9 and 14. 


Fairy Tales. My Mabel Fuller Blod- 
gett. Illustrated. (Boston and New 
York: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 1896.) 
$2.00. Cheerful fairy tales for little 
children. 


Through 
trated. 


Swamp and Glade. Itlus- 
A tale of Seminole War. By 
Kirk Munroe. (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1896.) $1.25. <A 
carefully written account of the 
troubles with the Indians in Florida. 
Ior older boys. 


Stories of American Life and Ad- 


venture. Third reader grade. Illus- 
trated. By Edward Eggleston. (New . 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 


Book Company.) 50 cents. Tales from 
the early history of America that are 
not generally found in children’s books. 
For children under 12. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. By Eliza 
Orne White. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896.) $1.00. 
Episodes in the life of a little girl 70 
years ago; interesting to little girls of 
8 or 9 nowadays. 


Domesticated Animals. Their relation 


to man and to his advancement in 
civilization. [llustrated. By N. S. 


Olive Thorne Miller. 


- Se so. 


(Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 18955.) 
$1.25. Accounts of pet animals, prin- 
cipally monkeys. [For children over 9. 


Three Little Daughters of the Revolu- 


tion. Illustrated. By Nora _ Perry. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co. 1896.) 75 cents. Three 


short stories of loyal littl Americans. 
For readers between 9 and 14. 

We Ten, or the Story of the Roses. By 
Barbara Yechton. Illustrated. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1896.) $1.50. 
The Roses are a family of ten mother. 
less children between the ages of 17 
A wholesome story of family 
life, suitable for girls over 18. | 

Man Who Married the Moon, and other 
Pueblo-Indian folk-stories. Illustrated. 
By ‘Charles I°.. Lummis. (New York: 
The Century Company. 1894.) $1.50. 


Interesting to all ages. 


The Wonderful Wheel. By Mary Tracy 


Earle. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1896.) $1.25. For children be- 


tween 9 and 14. An unusual story. 
with lessons of helpfulness and love. 


The Oregon Trail. Sketches of Rocky 
Mountain life. By Francis Parkman. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1895.) 
$1.50. For boys of 12 years and over. 
A reprint. 

Two Arrows. Illustrated. A story of 
Red and White. By W. O. Stoddard.. 
New York: Harper & Bros.) $1.00. 
Gives an account of the early settlers 
and the Indians in the far West. An 
interesting story for boys from 9 to 14. 


Boys of the Central. A high-school 
story. By I. T. Thurston. (Boston: 
A. I. Bradley & Co. 1896.) $1.00. An 
excellent account of school life, with 
lessons of honesty and manliness. For 
boys from 12 to 14 years. 


The Land of Pluck.—Stories and 
sketches for young folks. Dlustrated. 
By Mary Mapes Dodge. (New York: 
1894.) . $1.50. The first part is 
an account of Holland and its people, 
told in a most interesting way. The 
second part is a collection of stories 


of less value. Suitable for children 
from 12 to 15 years. 3 
An Escape from the Tower. A story 


of the Jacobite rising of 1715. By 


Scott’s Emulsion is Cod- 
liver Oil prepared as a food. 
At the same time, it is a 
blood maker, a nerve tonic 
and an up-builder. But 
principally it is a food for 
tired and weak digestions; 
for those who are not getting 
the fat they should from 
their ordinary food; for chil- 
dren whom -nothing seems 
to nourish; for all who are 
fat-starved and thin. 

It is pleasant to take; at 
least, it is not unpleasant. 


Children like it and ask for 


more. 


Some druggists have a ‘‘just as good” kind. Isn't 
the kind all others try to equal good enough for you to 
buy ? | 
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imma Marshall. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1896.) $1.25. The 
account of the rescue of Lord Niths- 
dale from imprisonment. Historically 
correct and a good picture of the times. 
or older readers. 

Rick Dale. Illustrated. A _ story of 
the northwest coast. By Wirk Mun- 
roe. (New York: Harper Bros. 1896.) 
«1.25, The adventures of two boys in 
and near Alaska. Full of hair breadth 
escapes. Manly and wholesome in 
tone. For boys between 9 and 14 
years. 

The Whispering Winds, and the tales 
that they told. By Mary H. Deben- 
ham. Illustrated: (New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 1896.) $1.00. For 
children between 9 and 14. Four 
stories poetieally told, with helpful 
lesSons. 

At Agincourt, a tale of the White- 
hoods of Paris. By G. <A. Henty. 
(New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
1896.) $1.50. An historical story of the 
ith eentury for older readers. 

The Story of Aaron, so named, the 
Son of Ben Ali. Told by his friends 
and aequaintances. Illustrated. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 
1896.) $2.00. A sequel to little Mr. 
Thimblefinger. For children between 
9 and 14. The story of a slave of Arab 
descent, told to three children in the 
South. 


Comfort Pease and Her Gold Ring. 
By Mary BE. Wilkins. (New York, Chi- 
cago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell 
& Co. 1895.) 380 cents: 
ioned New England story for little 
cirls, 

The Laird’s Legacy. By Mary H. 
Debenham. (New York: Thomas Whit- 


taker. 1896.) Illustrated. $1.00. For 


story of 
seene is 


older readers. An attractive 
courage and fortitude; the 
chiefly laid in Franee. 


Notes and Comment. 


the authorship of that bit of piquant 
frivolity, “The Epistolary Flirt,” is 
the subject of much curiosity and 
speculation in literary and publishing 
There is excellent reason to 
believe that this book was written by 
i Wwoman—and a Boston woman at 
that! The opening pages of the vol- 
ume furnish no clue to the motive 
prompting the author to exercise un- 
usual precautions in concealing her 
identity from her publishers as well 
is from the, public. But when the 
reader reaches the closing portions of 
the book—well, that’s a very differ- 
echt matter! 

The pages were set up in the com- 
posing room of the Dial, Chicago’s 
journal of eriticism, which is presided 
over by the genial and scholarly 
l‘rancis F. Browne. The delay in get- 
ting proofs of “The Epistolary Flirt” 


were so vexatious that Mr. Browne 
Was foreed to make an investigation. 
lle soon arrived at the true cause. 
The compositors had become so inter- 
ested in the book that they were tak- 
ing good care not to let a proof get 
out of the room before it had been 
read’ by “all hands.” When the au- 
thor of the volume. sees fit to discover 
herself to the public she may learn of 
this unusual compliment. It is sel- 
dom that a manuscript is sufficiently 
interesting to be read entire by the 
Printers who put it into type. 


circles, 


An old-fash-. 


j 


The War of the Standards: Coin and 
Credit versus Coin Without Credit. By 
Albion W. Tourgée. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 75 cents. Pp. 
130.) We do not regret that we have 
been unable to review this little vol- 
ume until after the election. One can 
study the money question better when 


One is not excited by a political cam- 


paign. Judge Tourgée is a thoughtful 
writer, and this little essay on the 
money question presents what is in 
some respects the best argument for 
gold monometallism that we have seen. 
He frankly faces the fact that, al- 
though the production of gold has in- 
creased farmore than that of silver, the 
later has depreciated and the former 
has not; and he makes an earnest ef- 
fort to explain this fact in chapter 
viii. His explanation is, first, that 
“when the materials, one more desira- 
ble and the other less desirable for a 
particular use, are chiefly devoted to 
the same general purpose, an increased 
supply of one or both tends to the de- 
preciation of the less desirable and does 
not seriously affect the more desirable 
until the supply of the latter becomes 
so abundant as to practically subserve 
the entire use to which both were 
originally applied;” and, secondly, that 
gold is preferable to silver “‘because 
it represents greater value with less 
bulk and weight.” -That he somewhat 
overestimates the importance of this 
last mentioned fact, and somewhat un- 
derestimates the effect of the govern- 
ment’s action in giving a metal unlim- 
ited coinage and full legal tender value 
at a fixed ratio, we feel convinced; but 
he has done something to help gold 
and silver men to a common standing 
ground. In addition to his discussion 
of gold versus silver, Judge Tourgée 
has some positive recommendations to 
make as to the monetary policy of the 
nation after the gold standard has been 
confirmed. We advise candid students 
of the money question to read the book, 
but to read it in connection with such 
an argument for bimetallism as is con- 
tained in Nicholson’s ‘‘“Money and Mon- 
etary Problems.” 


Mornings in the College Chapel. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, D. D., 
Plummer Professor of Christian Mor- 
als in Harvard University. Pp. 223. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
These are gleanings from the talks 
that followed each morning’s Bible 
reading at Harvard University during 
one term. The quiet dignity and open- 
ness with which the religious bearings 
of daily life are here treated help to 
‘‘a clearer sense of the simplicity and 
reality of religion.” Every page is full 
of rationally presented _ religious 
thought, plain with healthy applica- 
tion to common experiences, and 
through it all glows the beauty of 


> 


Milton’s Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity. 


The Great Christmas Hymn 
of English Literature. 


Printed for Christmas presentation by All Souls 
Church, Chicago. 


A Limited Number for the Trade. 


Single copies 10 cts. Packages of to for 50 cts. 


Send orders to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
3939 Langley Avenue, or to 


“Strength, 
Sweetness, 
Light” 
CALENDAR, 


1897 - - 


Furnishes a helpful extract from Au- 
thor, Teacher, or Preacher, for every 
day in the year. 


Strongly mounted on very heavy card- 
board, packed in strawboard box for 
mailing. 


Price, 75 cents. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, 
The Institutional Church, 
BY 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New England 


Magazine, for August, pro‘usely illustrated with 


architectural and other cuts of Plymouth. 
Church, Iudianapolis, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


For sale at THE NEW UNITY 


spirit that is the essence of true re- .10 cents. 
igi. E. T. L. OFFICE, Monadnock bldg., Chicago. 
FOR THE 


BICYCLE. 


for quickly 


Dow'T RIDE WITHOUT gz 
A REPAIR KIT. ‘3 Neca 


PON D'S EXTRACT is unequaled F2== 
healing all kinds of WOUNDS, - 


BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub ihertaghd y with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every ride to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Iry POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for "PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES — Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


76 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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Old and New. 


There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 


_stantly failing to cure with local treatment, 


pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
Catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only con- 
stitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer 
one hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars, and testimonials. 
Address, 
i. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Sunday School 
Children. 


If the social well-being were palpably en- 
dangered to a like degree there would be 
measures inaugurated for protection. Who 
will found a ‘‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Sunday School Children?’ There 
are many parents who hitherto have con- 
tented themselves with personally protest- 
ing, or boycotting a particular Sunday 
school, or perhaps trying to help in the 
Sunday school to which they have com- 
mitted their children. These might welcom>» 
an opportunity of exerting wider influence 
through combined effort. One of the first 
things this society would have to do would 
be to blacklist those publishers who ‘“‘of- 
fend’’ the little ones by putting on the mar- 
ket “Shelps’”’ which are hindrances and ap- 
plianees made for sale rather than for the 
children. For the sake of society we refuse 
to buy sweat-shop shirts. Why not for 


the same reason reject publications inferior . 


und pernicious? There should be an In- 
dex Expurgatorious of Sunday school trash. 
In it parents and teachers should be abie 
to find all publications having print too fine, 
paper too thin, pictures bad in theme ani 
hideous in execution, and reading matter 
silly, ‘‘pious,’’ and withal ill-fayored. The 

‘Index’’ should also contain many if not 
most of the “appliances”? thought necessary 
in the running of a modern Sunday school. 
The following quotation, from a discrimi- 
nating article by Julia KEK. Peck in the Sun- 
day School Times, hits this point exactly. 
After relating the incident of the kinder- 
garten child, who had heard stories about 
pitchers, sewed pitchers on cards, outlined 
pitchers with sticks, and finally was model- 
ing pitchers in clay, but who finally dropped 
his clay pitcher, and leaning wearily back 


in his chair, said, with a dong-drawn sigh,, 


“Oh, how I hate pitchers!’”’ this writer says: 
“While wandering through the rooms con- 
taining primary appliances, at the Inter- 
national Convention in Eoston, the incident 
of the pitchers came to my mind; for here 
on every side were lambs of all sizes and 
qualities,—woolly lambs packed in boxes, 
paper lambs fastened to charts by hooks 
in their backs, lambs outlined on« black- 
boards, others pasted on picture maps, 
gamboling in company with tiny camels, 
shaped like deformed rocking horses. Is 
it possible, thought I, our children are say- 
ing among themselves, ‘Oh, how I hate 
lambs?’ For do we not sing of lambs, talk 
of lambs, give the children scissors to cut 


lambs from paper,—and to what end? What — 


important truth, needed for their souls’ 
salvation, are we overlooking while we 
‘fuss’ with lambs?’’......‘‘Among all these 
appliances, covering tables and walls, there 
is much that is too good to lose. What 
shall we choose to copy? How shall we 
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The Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


Bottles as shown or 


Which can be carried in the 
Made by them for many years 
first time introduced into this 
Made in the 
CROWN LAVENDER 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 
WHITE LILAC 
VIOLETTE 


These Pocket Salts 


HAILED WMITH DELIGHT! 


sp LAVENDER POCKET SALTS, 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 


The Crown Perfumery Co. 


OF LONDON, 


Call attention to one of their most 
charming novelties, 


se 


—————— 


The Can > act med 
Pocket Salts. 


in dainty kid purses. 


pochet with perfect safety. 
England, but now for the 
country. 

following odors: 


YLANG- YLANG 
VERBENA 
MATSUKITA 

And all other odors. 


are Perfect Gems. 


calin quidity with ths world- | 
Salts a d Various Perfumed | 
Crown Perfumery Co., solong 
London and Paris clientele. 


Deliciously perfumed with the | Prices: Standard Size, 50C. Crown Perfumes, and identi- 

Smaller Size, 4oc.| Teacwoed Crown Lavender 
In Kid Purses, 75c. Salts, the creation of the 
Smaller Size, 6o0c,| #2d favorably known to their 


u for them, or by 5 ying either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & 
Co. ARK YLO4 bifeon, Bis way Pharmacy, and Van Horn & Ellison. New York; Melvin & Bad stants 
Theodore Metcalf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia; Leland Miller, St. Louis; Wilmot J. Hal & Co.. 
Cincinnati; Auditorium Pharmacy Co., or W. C. Seupham, Chicago, Ill., one of these bottles of Pocket 
Salts will be sent to any address. Name the odor required. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


know useless from useful?’ Akin to this 
lamb abuse is the blackboard nuisance. 
The vast majority of the blackboard hints 
sent out by publishers into a too friendly 
world are bad in form and void of gooil 
effect. They pervert the taste and blunt the 
sense of humor; and, besides they crowd out 
better things. It were safer to put them all 
on the ‘‘Index’’ until the righteous few can 
Show cause wherefore they shoud be taken 
off, than to go on “making blackboard in- 
genuities, dissolving from  aerostic into 
enigma and from enigma into rhyme,.”’ 
‘“But,’’ you say, “the children are inter- 
ested in these things.’’ True, and would 
be still more interested in posters and many 
other vulgar and glaring things. The law of 
interest is exclusive, not inclusive. It tells 
us what nof to place before the children:— 
Nothing that is not interesting; not everything 
that ws interesting; not anything merely because it 
is interesting.—Review of Reviews for December. 


Starved to Death 
in midstof plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of 
it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant 
food. Jnafant Health is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


When She Comes Home. 


When she comes again! a thousand ways 
I fashion to myself the tenderness 
Of my glad welcome. I shall tremble— 
yes; 
‘an touch her, as when first in the old days 
I touched her girlish hand, nor dared up- 
raise 
Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s 
sweet distress; 
Then silence; and the perfume of her 
dress; 
The room will sway a littie, and a haze 
Cloy eyesight—soulsight, even—for a space; 
And tears—yes; and the ache here in the 
throat; 
To know that I so ill deserve the place 
et Sree make for me; and the sobbing 
n 
I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 
Again is hidden in the old embrace. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. VAN OstTRAND, Albion, Mich., says: 
‘A valuable addition to our list of remedies for 
gastric disturbances,” 


The Strain and Stress of Life. 


So many interests occupy women now- 
adays that we are prone to overlook the im 
portance of simple, true living, or what 
may be called the value of everydayness. 
Who does not know the difficulty of propor- 
tioning one’s time and strength to dust. 
puddings, missions, clothes and ceulture? 


‘How shall -we learn to do little things in a 


large spirit and to see the divineness of 
drudgery? How realize that it is not smal! 
cares, but petty thoughts, which make a 
woman’s life narrow? These are some of 
the questions which obtrude themselves in 
seasons of unrest, or when stimulating calls 
to outside service make us chafe against the 
confinement of home duties. A lady once 
showed a fine appreciation of relative values 
in her reply to the friend who asked:. ‘‘Are 
you busy, and can you stop a moment?’ 
She answered: “I am always busy, but | 
can always stop.’’ Let us remind ourselves 
that we are free children of the eternities, 
not slaves to convention and fashion, anid 
pray: 


‘Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace.’’ 


—Home Messenger. 


Death From Use of Tobacco. 


The tobacco poisoned heart stops without 
warning, often on the street. SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, overcomes the 
craving. No sickness, no starving, affording 
safe and prompt relief. Try it to-day. 25c. 
a box, nearly all druggists. Booklet free. 
Kureka Chemical Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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YOU CAN STILL SECURE ONE OF 
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THEY LAST 


THESE SPECIAL SETS AT LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE 


make sure of one of these special 
sets the $1 should accompany your 
application. Remember you have 
one whole week for careful exam- 
ination, with privilege to return if 
not entirely satisfactory, and your 


money refunded, << <1 1 1 


REGULAR PRICE. 


AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


In making an inventory at the close of 
our recent Introductory Distribution, 
we find in stock afew sets of ‘il he Enev- 
clopewdic Dictionary (in cloth, half 


P Russia, and full sheep only) of which 
S55" = the bindings are slightly rubbed—1» ot 
, ” enough to impair their real value, but 
) sufficient to prevent their thipment as 
A\ perfect stock at our regular pricesof $52 
a aan lo $70aset. There being only a limited 
_ number of these sets we shall not go to 
y / the trouble of rebinding them, but have 
| decided to letthem gooneasy payments 
of $1 down und $1 per month untii paid 
— mem for—a little more than half our very 
a — es at Se Sntpied r pore. BY So egg 
eeniaiane i a Ss Nap ogee ~ AC Y ', therefore, a number o 
Love ate. at re Sgormictie ambitious and deserving readers, who 
tH OS =- Ss - ee a | , ee desire an up-to-date reference library, 
— Vor 7 oz : os _ may secure these special sets at about 
gy a — x sac cost of muking. 
Lh | i E : . AE te > t % 
\TH ! —_— 
CHeLbveDiClENcyt Speodllithe. Witte WHILE THEY LAST 
ICTIONARY |iDI IONARY NEVCLOPADIC -YCLOPADIC They are yours for a lifetime this 
=———__— Pts TIONARY lIONARY | easy way: 
oe > - as 
“CQ. > pw , 
Gap eee | |ll)p2 LS Ke Owl and 
= — 2 pre * 7%, 3 J 
OL. 1 VO: 1 ~—" Ie 
—— a 
~cre. lores te Mott |llVouw. f $ 1 a Month. 
\t = . ies ® . 
nee =————_- ' RHE. HE — - er 
— ees oe ts WE GUARANTEE 
: mae. 4 ve $e . ! that these volumes.except forslight rubs 
' = Seg EK < a J or abrasions on the bindings, are precise- 
! x@- > \y |‘ - + © : 7 7 y the same as those sold at full prices; 
v o—=— oe ‘anh’e x = yet wecannot offerthem as perfect stock 
w = ——— «\6* > ey | >< _ | ‘ mm and our loss shall be your gain. Thisis 
oe ees — * o> 3 Positively the Greatest Bargain ever 
Shee 3 | os a strictly gt ag —- 
= —= ard publication. it can never be 
— — JUST AS duplicated under any circumstances 
Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 pounds. THEY LOOK] whatsoever. For those persons who 
a otal p= yam Te -. 250,000 words defined. are trying to “‘get along ’ with older 
about 5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. a. and inferior reference works, this is 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOP-AEDIC DICTIONARY IS. 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as 
the est “unabridged’’—giving the history, derivation, spelling, 
pronunciation, and varied meanings of each legitimate English word. lt is 
now accepted as AN UNQUESTIONED AUTHORITY wherever the English 
— is spoken. 

It is one ot the best of all Encyclopedias, because PRACTI- 
CALLY USEFUL, as well as the Jatest and most scholarly 50,000 encyclo- 
peadic subjects; the Britannica has about 27,000. JUST THINK OF IT! The 
whole range of human knowledge condensed for your INSTANT USE by 
such world-famous scivntists ax Huxley, Proctor and a hundred other 
educators of hardly less renown! Itis a TIME SAVER for busy men; a 
COLLEGE EDUCATION for plodding students; a BRAIN DEVELOPER 
for ambitious mechanics; an inexhaustible treasure-house of infurmation 
for each member of every family. It easily takes the place of any half- 
dozen other reference books that could be named. Itis truly a FAMILY 
NECESSITY. 

It ia an ornament toany library; beautifully printed and sub- 
stantially bound; four at volumes. profusely illustrated. COSTING 
MORE THAN $750,000 TO PRODUCE, and never before offered (except 
during our recent introductory sale) for less than $42 to $70 a set. 


a really wonderful opportunity. 
WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 


“ Not only are more words definedin this New Dictionary than in any 
other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“A gtandard reference book, treating overs prageh of knowledge and 
researeh in a masterly manner.'’—Philadelphia Press 


‘Without doubt the only Dictionary which gives all the words in. the 
Enzlish language of to-day.’—Chicago Herald. 


“It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic 
ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice just 
making a beginning.’ —Scientific American, N. Y. 


‘At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, and 
firmly established as one of the few great reference books of the world.”"— 
Christian Herald, N. Y¥. 


‘¢‘The most comprehensive thing of its kind yet accomplished, surpassing 
its nearest competitor by 25,000 words.”—The Interior, Chicago. 


How to Secure This Great Bargain 


only $1. 
how you wish the vo 
mend the half-Russia binding; it ishandsome, durable, and will! last a 
at our disposal cannot last long. 


Ep cn Geek paaanieg os 
sheenp—ahout an equal quantity of eac 
dence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, high] 


We have ony three styles of binding i 


$42 to $70, on an advance payment of only $1. We refer to any newspaper , 


Bring or tend $1 to the News- 
paper S) ndicate, and entire set 
of four superb volumes, bound 
in cloth, a, a so 
The balance is to be paid at rate of $1 monthly for one year. The first payment for either Dinding 1s 
In sending your first payment please designate the style of binding you desire, and indicate 

Snes sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid by she  DOTODAAEE, We recom- 
é e 
To protect ourselves against book dealers, 


, and in every case we must uire 
send more than 2 sets to any one party ry hes v2. So cod 


Ord t ce, to make sure The absolute confi- 
anne aasoireeiat valued, and cheerfu!ly paid 


for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price ef which is from 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c, additional per month. 
The Full Sheep Binding will be supplied for 50c. additional per month. 


REMEMBER 


forwarded. 


poses as those for which we are getting reg- 
ular prices. We guarantee that the interiors 
are not injured, and the bindings of our 
standard grade. The most serious injury 
to any set is no greater than might occur 
in a few days’ usein your own home or 
office, As absolute proof of this statement, 
you may retain the set for careful examina 
tion for one whole week. If not entirely 
satisfactory you may return to the 
ayaciente and money will be promptly and 
cheerfully refunded. This is positively 
the chance of a lifetime. 


The limited stock 
etc., we must decline to 
the full name and address 


® Address WESTERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 277-285 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


December 24, 1806 


CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
Shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 


Broad 
: its tourist literature. 
Gauge Each year it issues a 


new edition of its. ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. 8S. 
‘ee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
neck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and ‘15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent. in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 


The 


hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen | 


of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it a8 we have. 


al 


9000O® 


‘Only 2? hours 


to 


The California Limited 
via the Santa Fe Route, 


leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m. Wea- 
nesdays and Daturdays, reaching 
Los Angeles in 72 hours and San 
Diego in 76 hours. Returns [lon- 
daysand Thursdays. Connecting 
train for San Francisco via [ojave. 

Superb vestibuled Pullman pal- 
ace sleepers, buffet smoking car 
and dining car. Mostdaxurious 
service via any line. 

Daity California Express, carry- 
ing palace and tourist sleepers, 
leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For wae ty JR literature, ad- 


dress G. NICHOLSON, 
G. P. A., A. Te & Ss. F. R’y, 
Chicago. 


Santa Fe Route. 


COLDOO 


~~ 


Announcements. 


Vhe Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ctettes in Chicago. 


AuL Souts CuurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic HAL, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer: 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. ‘T’. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocIEtTy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHUREH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. | 


IsAtAnH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. ConGrEGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac 5S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Jenkin . 


OAK Park Unity Cuurcn (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CouRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 a. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. m. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 Pp. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


Sr. PauL’s CHurRcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. <A. J 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE  UNIVERSALIST 
CaURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. — 


7ION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms OF THE HEapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


California 


Booklets 
For Christmas 


AND ALL THE YEAR, 


Attractive in form. Popular and inspiring j), 


contents, 
The Quest of the Holy Grail. }), 
Charles F, Bradley. | ; 


Home to the Ideal. By Frederic | 
Hinckley. 

The House Béautiful. By William «¢ 
Gannett. 

Culture without College. By William 
©. Gannett. 


The Home. . By Phoebe M. Butler. 
Beauty of Character. By Paul lL. 
Frothingham. 
Serenity. By James H. West. 
Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M. 
T'schudy. La 
Any one of these would make a desirable gift. 


As @ Holiday reminder the set complete coui:/ 
scarcely be excelled. 


Cho‘ce edition, printed on heavy paper, silk- 
stitched, white or tinted covers, put up in en 

- titled envelopes, 15 cents each. (Seven to on 
address for $1.00. ) 


*,*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, })\ 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, - - BOSTON. 


Send your name fora Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELDM&FLOWERS 


Che Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. °°A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’’? Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world’s great- 
est artists as their contribution tothe Monument 
Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
ufactured for $7. For sale at book stores or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, fli. 


Climax Dish Washer. 


\ 

Weleadthemall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 

Machine made. More of 
them being sold. ‘The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they wil! 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
i vr Women. All can be 
fmm Convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
tie of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
- COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 
BUY NO INCUBATOR 
Sy and pay for it before 
rsa ; giving it a trial. 


The firm who is afraid 
} to let you try their in- 
f cubator before buying 
it, has no faith in their 

| machine. We will sell 
Sa you ours ON TRIAL. 
OT A CENT until 
| tried, and a child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a SF We 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost ion 5 cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and a cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


